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[Wild Bull Hurting.] 


Tue Spanish bull-fight has been often described, but 
that species of bull-fight which, while it affords pastime 
to the people, subdues the noble animal to be a partaker 
of the labours of the husbandman is, we believe, little 
or not at all known in this country. The Peninsula 
abounds with extensive forest lands, which, though 
reaching over a wide extent of country, is sufficiently 
open to afford pasture and food to herds of wild cattle 
who roam almost unmolested amongst their shades. 
The t forest. of the Alemtejo is an apt illustration. 
In this some hundreds of square miles of country are 
oceupied by growing timber; but within its bounds 
large open spaces exist which serve for pasturages, and 
occasionally a farm, a vineyard, or an olive grove may 
be seen struggling, as it were, for existence amidst the 
vast solitudes. But though occasional glimpses of 
culture appear, at far too few and far between to 
offer any serious check to the increase and independ- 
ence of the herds which roam around them undisturbed. 
It was in this forest that I witnessed for the first time 
the method of capturing the wild bulls. I had received 
intimation that the village of Alcoxete, on the Tagus, 
was to be the scene of a bull-fight, and that the vil- 
lagers for many miles round were invited to join in the 
hunt, which was to take place on the following day ; 
Vou, VI. 





I accordingly crossed the river in company of about 
twenty persons, mostly military, each being provided 
with a long pole, having a small spike fixed in one 
end, and mounted as inclination or ability suited. 
When we arrived on the opposite bank, a little before 
day-break, we found about 250 or 300 persons assem- 
bled, some mounted on different sorts of quadrupeds, 
from the noble Andalusian horse to the humble hack 
donkey, and very many on foot, They were all armed 
in a similar manner to ourselves. As soon as daylight 
began to appear we all marched off towards the forest. 
The morning was peculiarly fine, and the interest of 
the beautiful scenery was heightened by the varied cos- 
tumes of the persons by whom we were surrounded. 
As soon as we had: advanced some distance into the 
wood we halted for the purpose of refreshment, before 
the arduous and somewhat perilous duties of the day 
began. After a hasty meal we divided into two par- 
ties, one stretching in a long line to the right and the 
other to the left. We had not advanced, far, in this 
manner before we fell in with a herd of cattle having 
twelve bulls with it, which ao sooner deseried us than 
they bounded off with the speed of lightning. The 
sport had now began; we put our horses to the utmost 
speed, threading our way amongst the ah eeeem 
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as well as we could, and endedvortting by wild cries to 
drive the bulls towards the other party. At length, 
after about an hour’s chase, some half-dozen of us who 
were better-motinted tham the rest came up with them, 
and commenced the attack with our long poles. The 
manner was this: one person riding at full speed gave 
the bull nearest him a sharp prick with the goad, which 
it no sooner felt than it turned upon its assailant and 
gave chase; another herseman then coming up attacked 
it on the other side, when, leaving the first assailant, it 
turned upon the second ; he in like manner was reseued 
by a third, and so on. The attention of the infuriated 
animal thus distracted prevented his escape, and gave 
time for the other hunters to come up. The bulls 
were thus at length separated from the herd. A suffi- 
cient number having arrived to form a circle round 
them, ‘we commenced operations for the Do gn of 
driving them towards the town: all the skill of the 
riders was now necessary, and all the activity possessed 
by both man and horse, to keep clear from the pointed 
horns which on every side were directed against him, 
as well as to prevent the herd from breaking through 
the living net with which it was surrounded. This was 
perhaps the most diffienlt part, and wus attained by 
keeping each bull y engaged, and thus pre- 
venting united action; for what line was sufficient, 
armed as we were, to Yesist the simultaneous rush of 
these most powerful animals. The continued activity 
and exertion requisite had knocked up many of the 
poor jades who had started im the morning, and the 
circle became smaller and smaller as the day advance: ; 
several, too, had been carried off severely gored and 
wounded by the horns and feet of tlie bulls. I, how- 
ever, and the party with whom I started, were resolved 
to see the conelusion, and redoubling our efforts we at 
length, about four o’clock in the afternoon, succeeded 
in driving them into an enclosure where were a num- 
ber of oxen (all at one time wild) with bells, quietly 
grazing. Here they were kept till required for the 
next day’s sport, 

The square of Alcoxete had been fitted up in the 
form of an arena, with seats or rather standing places 
all round; the centre was carefully cleaned, all stones 
removed, and fresh sand strewed. At one side a cart 
was stationed for a purpose to be presently deseribed ; 
at the other a pen was fitted up for the reception of each 
bull as it was to make its appearance, communicating 
by a door with the place where the herd was enclosed: 
The difficulty of bringing the bulls from their tempo- 
rary testing-place to the scene of their humiliation was 
not less than that of their original capture. Through 
the forest they had only the trees and shrubs before 
them, to which they were accustomed; andif the line 
of huntsmen alone was sufficient to awaken their rage 
and terror amidst scenes familiar to them, how much 
more ‘must those feelings have been excited when 
passing through the streets of a town crowded with 
people, the houses gaily decorated with red, blue, white, 
and green hangings, and greeted with a thousand 
tongues in the foyfiinces of expectation? Twice the 
terrified and furious herd turned and dashed through 
the assembled’ crowd, tossing and goring all who 
ventured to oppose them, and twice the circling horse- 
men brought them back. One fine black bull took 
to the river and swam out about two miles before a 
boat could be put off to recapture it. Several of the 
English soldiers who were quartered near the town 
swani after it, aiid one of them an excellent swimmer 
had nearly reached it, when a fishing ‘boat came up, 


and ‘fixing ‘a'cord rownd ‘the bull's horns towed it in. ' 


The’ soldier however was resolved not to have his trouble 
for nothing, and mounting on its back, was landed 
safely amidst the shouts-of the spectators. The sport of 


baiting the bulls for the purpose of taming them, began’ 
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ait- three in the afternoon, when the leat of the sun had 
somewhat abated. Six of the wild animals were usher- 
ed into the circus, surrounded by a band of mounted 
picadores, and accompanied by several tame cattle 
with bells, when one by one they were secured with 
cords to the cart, and a leathern cap placed on the 
points of the horns, after which they were all driven into 
the pen. The circus was then cleared, and the Spa- 
niards entered, gaily attired in the Andalusian costume, 
the grace and elegance of which must be seen to be 
properly understood. The hair, which is worn long, is 
confined in a black silk bag, which is fastened with 
bows of black riband: the light-coloured velvet jacket 
covered with gold lace and silver gilt butions, the 
velvet vest richly embroidered, the lace shirt, red silk 
sash, velvet breeches and silk stockings; all harmo- 
nizing in colour and form, set off the figure to the best 
advantage and add to the grace and elegance for which 
the Andalusian is so justly celebrated. These men, of 
whom there were five or six, are accustomed from their 
infancy to the dangerous employment. of bull-fighting, 
and the agility and dexterity displayed in evading the 
furious attacks of the bull are astonishing. After care- 
fully examining the arena they each armed themselves 
with four short barbed darts, and waited for the coming 
of the bull: they had not to wait long; the door wes 
thrown open and the animal rushed into the centre, 
greeted by the shouts and vivas ofthe spectators. One 
of the Spaniards advancing invited the attack, when 
the bull, who at first, bewildered and amazed, had stood 
tearing up the earth with its feet till almost hid from 
view by the cloud of dust, lashing itself into fury 
with its tail, rushed upon its opponent. All who were 
not accustomed to such spectacles thought the man 
must inevitably have perished; but just as the long and 
powerful horns seemed to touch his body he stepped 
simbly aside, and turning smartly round, planted all 
four darts in the animal's neck just behind the horns. 
Loud shouts of applause rewarded his dexterity, 
and the bull, more enraged than ever, ran round the 
area tearing up the earth and bellowing with rage, 
until encountered by a second picadore with like success. 
After the Spaniards had exhausted themselves in exciting 
the rage of the bull, they quitted the area and the 
populace were admitted to throw the bull: this was 
generally done by one man leaping between the horns, 
upon which he supported himself in an upright posture 
till relieved by his companions, who threw the bull to 
the ground. The cry of “ largo, largo” was the signal 
for its liberation, when some tame cattle being ad- 
mitted it was led by them to the pen. Six bulls were 
thus baited the first day, the other six onthe day 
following. ‘Three weeks afterwards I had these ‘very 
animals under my eharge as baggage oxen, as tamé 
and’ gentle oxen as could be desired. ; 
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THE LEECH FISHERY. | 


Tax country about La Brenne is, perhaps, thé ‘moést unin- 
teresting in France. The people are miserable-looking, the 
cattle wretched, the fish just as bad; but the leeches are 
admirable, 

If.ever you pass through La Brenne, you will see.a.man, 
pale, and. straight haired, with a woollen. cap. on.his,,head, 
and his legs and arms naked ; he walks along the borders 
of a marsh, among the spots left dry by the surrounding 
waters, but particularly wherever the vegetation seems to 
preservé the subjacent soil undisturbed: this man is a leech- 
fisher. To see him from a distance,—his woe-begone aspect, 
his ‘hollow eres, his livid lips, his. singular gestures,—you 
would take him for a patient who bad left his sick bed in.a 
fit. of delirium. If you observe him every now and then 
raising his legs, and examining, them ong after the other, 
ha might suppose him a fool; but he is an. intelligent 
eech-fisher. The leeches attach themselves to his legs and 
feet as he moves among their haunts; ‘he feels their ‘pre- 
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sence from their bite, and gathers them as they. cluster 
about the roots of the bulrushes and sea-weeds, or beneath 
the stones covered with green and gluey moss. . Some 
repose on the mud, while others swim about, but so slowly, 
that they are easily gathered with the hand. In a favour- 
able season it is possible, in the course of three or four hours, 
to stow ten or twelve dozen of them in the little bag which 
the gatherer carries ‘on his shoulder. Sometimes you will 
see the leech-fisher armed with a kind of spear or harpoon : 
with this he deposits pieces of decayed animal matter in 
places frequented by the leeches : they soon poe round 
the prey; and are presently themselves gathered into a 
little vessel half full of water. Such is the leech-fishery in 
spring. 

Pt Glssitsar the leech retires into deeper water; and the 
fishers haye then to strip themselves naked, and walk im- 
mersed*tp to the chin. Some of them have little rafts to 
go upon; these rafts are made of twigs and rushes, and it 
is no “matter to propel them among the weeds and 
aquatie ts. At this season, too, the supply in the pools 
is scanty; the fisher can only take the few that swim 
within his reach, or those that get entangled in the structure 


It is a horrid trade, in whatever way it is carried on. 
The leech-gatherer is constantly more or less in the water: 
breathing fog and mist and fetid odours from the marsh, he 
is often attacked with ague, catarrhs, and rheumatism. 
Some indulge in strong liquors, to keep off the noxious in- 
fluences, but they pay for it in the end by disorders of other 
kinds, But, with Ril its forbidding peculiarities, the leech- 
fishery gives enslernent to many hands; if it be per- 
nicious, it is also lucrative. Besides supplying all the 
neighbouring pharmaciens, great quantities are exported, 
and there are regular traders engaged for the purpose. 
Henri Chartier is one of those persons, and an important 
personage he is when he comes to Meobeeq or its vicinity ; 
his arrival makes quite a féte—all are eager to greet him. 

Among the interesting particulars which I gathered in 
La Brenne relative to the leech trade, I may mention the 
following -—One of the traders—what with his own fishing 
and that of his children, and what with his acquisitions from 
the carriers, who sell quantities second-hand—was enabled 
to hoard up 17,500 leeches in the course of a few months ; 
he kept them deposited in a place whers, in one night, they 
all became frozen en masse. But the frost does not imme- 
diately kill them; they may generally be thawed into life 
again... They easily, indeed, bear very hard usage. I am told 
by one of. the carriers, that he can pack them as closely as 
he pleases in the moist sack which he ties behind his 
saddle; and sometimes he stows his cloak and boots on the 
top ofthe sack. The trader buys his leeches ‘pé/e-miéle, big 
and’ little, green’ and black—all the same; but he after- 
wards sorts them for the market. ‘Those are generally 
accounted the best which are of a green ground, with yellow 
stripes along the body.— Medical Gazette. 


ROYAL BANQUETTING. 

An ancient manuscript in. the British Museum (Har. 
MS: No. 279) contains. the bill. of fare of the banquet 
given on the marriage of King Henry IV, to his Queen 
Joan of Navarre, at Winchester, in the year 1403, The 
manuscript is fairly written on parchment, and is in 
excellent preservation ; and in the copy of it here given 
the original orthography is preserved—the explanations 
between. parentheses being those of Mr. Strutt, in his 
* Regal Antiquities.’ 

Some few of the dishes are now unknown, but not- 
withstanding the antiquity of the manuscript, it is quite 
as intelligible as a modern bill of fare would be to an 
uninitiated person. 

The banquet consisted of six courses; three of flesh 
and fowl, and three of fish, which were as follows :— 
mth) First Course. 

Fylettes in galentyne [made of pork stewed in broth 
with bread]. ‘Gross chare [ flesh as beef or mutton). 
Signettys. Capoun of haut grece [fat capons}. Fe- 
sauntys. Chewetys*. A Soteltd [a subtlety or device con- 
sisting of figures made with jellies and confectionary). 

-* Chevrette is the female roe deer. 





> » Second Course. 

Venison with fermente [fermenty was made of 
wheat-and milk]. Gelye, Porcellys*. Conynge, 
Bittore [Bitterns}. Puleyng fareez +. Pertryche {| Par- 
tridges]. Leche} fryez. Brawne bruse [boiled.] A 


Sotelté. 
Third Course. 

Creme d'almaundes [almonds pounded and done « 
with milk}. Perys in syruppe [Pears in syrup]. 
Venison rosted. Ryde Woodecokke. Plovere. Rab- 
bittys. Quaylys. Snytys [perhaps snipes]. Feldfare. 
Crustade. Sturgeon. Frettoure. A Sotelté, 

First Course of Fyshe. 

Vyaund ryall. Sew lumbarde, Salty Fyshe. Lam: 

preys Pade lemurs, Eaodeat samoun rostyd, 
rus um . of cre ) 
in. Wiee hia ee 


Second Course. 

ore Gea Pe “[Plaice’ "tn 
Congre. a La in 
past. Leche friez. mr Pho 

Panteryse coronys for a Sotelté. [I fancy this is 
panthers, with crowns upon their heads made of con- 
Jectionary, for a device or subtlety}. 

Third Course, 

Creme of almaunds. Perys in syruppe. «Tench 
embrace. Troutez. Floundyrs fryid. Perchys, Lam- 
prey rosted. Lochys and colys§. Sturjoun. Crabbe 
and creveys||. Graspeys. Egle coronys [an eagle 
crowned] in Sotelté. 





Plumbago and Black Lead Pencils.—There is only one 
purpose to which this form of carbon is applied in the solid 
state—viz., for the manufacture of black lead pencils. One 
of the most remarkable cireumstances connected with the 
plumbago is the mode in which it is sold. Once a year the 
mine at Borrowdale is opened, and a sufficient quantity 
of plumbago is extracted, to supply the market during the 
ensuing year. It is then closed up, and the produet: is 
carried in small fragments of about three and four inches 
long, to London, where it is exposed to sale at the black- 
lead market, which is held on the first Monday of every 
month, at a public-house in Essex Street, Strand: The 
buyers, who amount to about seven or eight, examine every 
piece with a sharp instrument to ascertain its hardness— 
those which are too soft being rejected. The individual 
who has the first choice pays 45s. per pound—the other 
30s. But as there is no addition made to the first quantity 
in the market, during the course of the year, the residual 
portions are examined over and over again, until they are 
exhausted. The annual amount of sale is about 30007. 
There are three kinds of pencils, common,  evar-pointed, 
and plummets. The latter are composed of one-third sul- 
phuret of antimony and two-thirds plumbago. The first 
part of the process is sawing out the cedar into long planks, 
and then into what are technically called tops and bottoms, 
The second, sawing out the grooves by means of a fly- 
wheel. The third, scraping the lead on a stone; having 
been previously made into thin slices, to suit the ve, 


introducing it into the groove, and scratching the side with - 


a sharp-pointed instrument, so as to break it off exactly 
above the groove. The fourth, glueing the tops and bot- 
toms together, and turning the cedar-cases in a gauge, 
The ever-pointed pencils are first cut into thin slabs, then 
into square pieces, by means of a steel gauge. They are 
then passed through three small holes, armed with rubies, 
which last about three or four days. Steel does not last 
above as many hours, Six of these ever-pointed ils 
may be had for 2s. 6d. Br ny ose sneer toes is, we 
may be sure that they are adulterated.— Rec, of Gen. Se. 


* Probably little pi + Probably stuffed pullets. 
$ dedwlones yt § Probably ldach and cont 
MF Probably craw. roa 
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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. XXIX. 


Pusuic WALKs. 











[St. James’s Park.) 


Tie parks of London lie on its western side. St. 
James’s extends from behind the Horse Guards and 
government offices in Whitehall and Downing Street 
to the New Palace; its adjunct, the Green Park, 
reaches from thence to Piccadilly and Hyde Park 
Corner. The chief western entrance into the metro- 
polis (the road from Bath, &c.), which runs into Picca- 
dilly, separates the western extremity of the Green 
Park from the south-east side of Hyde Park, at what is 
termed Hyde Park Corner; and at this particular spot 
the stranger, who is entering London for the first time, 
will receive a favourable impression of the grandeur of 
the metropolis. On either side of the road or street, 
which is spacious, are handsome gateways, that on the 
right leading into the Green Park, and those on the 
left into Hyde Park. The central and side gateways 
leading into Hyde Park are connected by a fine screen; 
and the bronze gates in these and in the Green Park 
gateway on the opposite side are beautiful specimens of 
art. 

St. James's Park is the oldest of the metropolitan 
parks. It appears to have been a waste marshy piece 
of ground till the reign of Henry VIII. : it was partly 
drained and enclosed by him. He built a guteway in 
1532 at the north end of King Street and corner of 
Downing Street, over which he had a passage from 
Whitehall Palace into the park. The park was much 
improved iu the reign of Charles II., and it has been 
since that time a favourite resort ; but it did not assume 
its present picturesque appearance till 1828, when Mr. 
Nash, the designer of Regent’s Park, converted it from 
being a formal and almost swampy meadow into a 
beautiful and laxuriant-looking garden. 

St. James's Park received its name from being con- 
nected with the palace of St. James's, which Henry 
VIIT. built on the site of St, Jamés’s Hospital. Hyde 
Park is so called, from the ground having formed a 
chief portion of the Manor of Hyde, belonging to 


Westminster Abbey. This park comprises nearly 400 
acres. On its western side are Kensington Gardens, 
attached to the palace. Kensington Palace was pur- 
chased by William I1I., whose queen took much pleasure 
in improving the gardens. They were, however, laid 
out in their present form by Queen Caroline, the wife 
of George II. The gardens are about three miles and 
a half in circumference, and contain a number of mag- 
nificent trees. On fine evenings—especially Sunday 
evenings—in spring and summer, they are~thronged 
with visitors, 

Regent's Park was formed in 1814. The ground 
was the property of the Crown, and was let to various 
persons—but the leases having expired, the property 
was converted into its present handsome and orna- 
mental form, from the designs of Mr. Nash. The 
name, as the reader is doubtless aware, was given in 
compliment to George IV., then Prince Regent. The 
park is circular, and comprises about 450 acres. It 
contains a sheet of water; several handsome villas have 
been built in its interior; and round it is a spacious 
drive, or road, the exterior side of which is occupied by 
a number of fine terraces, or ranges of building, highly 
ornamented, some with colonnades and pillars, and 
others with allegorical groups and figures. As men- 
tioned formerly, the Zovlogical Gardens occupy a por- 
tion of the park. 

St. James’s Park, the smallest of the London parks, 
is certainly the prettiest. It is bounded on the east by 
the parade at the back of the Horse Guards, of which 
a view is given on p. 77 of the present volume; and at 
its western extremity is the new palace, recently con- 
verted into a royal residence by her present Majesty. 
On the southern and northern sides are the Bird Cage 
Walk and the Mall, the latter a fine avenue, planted 
with trees. An iron railing separates the Green Park 
from St. James’s.. Hemmed in, as St. James's Park is, 





| by buildings on every side, the sheet of water, shrub- 
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bery, and trees, afford in summer very fine contrasts 
—a delightful landscape in the heart of a city. 

In 1814, St. James's, the Green Park, and Hyde Park 
were made the scene of rejoicings and illuminations— 
a grand jubilee being held in commemoration of various 
events, the close of the war, the centenary of the acces- 
sion of the- House of Brunswick, the anniversary of the 
baitlé of the Nile, &. Ou this occasion half-a-guinea 
was charged for admission into the inclosed portion of 
St. James’s Park; “ it had,’ says a contemporary ac- 
count, “ all the aj nce of Vauxhall on a full night*.” 
The Green Park and Hyde Park were thrown open to 
the people, amusements consisted of a mimic 
sea-fight 6n the piece of water called the Serpen- 
tine, in. Hyde Park; boat races on the canal in St. 
James's (the park had not then been metamorphosed 
by Mr, Nash), with booths, bridges, a pagoda, a for- 
tress which was to be turned into a temple of Con- 
cord, fireworks, illuminations, a ‘balloon ascent, &c. 
The pagoda was accidently burnt in the course of the 
night, but this would rather have heightened instead of 
marring the enjoyment of the people, had it not been 
for the deaths of two persons by the fire. In Hyde 
Park the booths, shows, gaming tables, printing presses, 
&c., remained for upwards of a week afterwards, nor 
would the owners abandon the fair, till turned out by 
the magistrates and. police. 





3203?) . 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

'* [From a Correspondent.] 

Tue names of places in the United States appear to be 
divided into several pretty distinct classes or varieties ; 
and although I do not recollect having met with any 
explanation of the matter in question, I think I shall 
not ‘have much difficulty in accounting for the origin 
of American names generally. 

The names of persons being more circumscribed than 
the namés of places, hence it follows that they are not 
likely to form the same number of distinct varieties, 
notwithstanding the Americans are a little prone to 
inventing mew names for their young republican sons 
and daughters, but more particularly the latter. The 
names of places may be separated into six or seven 
classes, while those of persons I shall confine to two or 
three. ‘The earliest settlers of the New England States 
were persons who had suffered religious persecutions, 
and who, therefore, preferred encountering the rigours 
of an inhospitable climate, and the hardships of an un- 
inhabited and desolate country, for the sake of that 
religious freedom which they considered paramount to 
all’** creature comforts,” the good things of this world 
being by them so denominated. Many of them car- 
ried with them to the rocky shores of Massachusetts 
Bay Scripture proper names, for it had previously been 
the custom Of those religious sects to which the “ Pil- 
gtim Fathers” had belonged in Great Britain, to im- 
part'a sort of sanctity to their offspring by giving to 
theit children what they were pleased to call “ Bible 
names.” \ This custom therefore continued, or, pro- 
bably, somewhat increased; for besides the religious 
fervour which continued to stimulate those hardy 
pioneers of the wilderness, they felt an anxiety to per- 
pétuate their own names in their respective families, 
by nating ‘the children after their fathers and grand- 
fathers. However, many of them in after-years began 
to look’ upon’ this old custom as savouring too much 
of worldly-mindeditess ; and hence arose the practice, 
which to the present day is occasionally resorted to, 
of leaving (as they used to express, it) the naming of 
their children in the hands of Providence. For this 

_* Gentleman’s Magazine for 1814, . 





purpose, when a child had to be named, the 
Bible was brought forward and opened by the father; 
and the first name that caught his eye, as he ran it 
over the sacred page (provided it accorded with the sex 
of the child), became the future name of the young 
innocent. It appears to me that much fairness has 
been practised by the fathers of past generations; for 
we find innumerable Scriptural names upon American 
records which, I am sure, from their being both diffi- 
cult to pronounce, and exceedingly harsh and uncouth 
in sound, would never have been chosen by the parents, 
had the choice been wholly left to themselves. But 
that perfect honesty has not been practised upon all 
occasions, I think, seems evident; for I never heard of 
a Yankee whose name was Beelzebub, Nebuchadnezzar, 
or Judas Iscariot. Many of the females were named 
after the cardinal-virtues ; and even at the p: én day 
we find a large sprinkling of Grace, Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Patience, Prudence, and Comfort, among the 
women of America. As I before rema:ked, there are 
numerous names, quite new, among the present gene- 
ration of the females, which have no generic character 
whatever; but are formed to please the eye or the ear 
of the iaventor. 
After the close of the American revolution a passion 
for martial names sprang up, and many of the old 
soldiers of that period cliristened their boys Marshals, 
Generals, Admirals, Colonels, Majors, &c.; so tha 
stranger at the present day is often led into: 
supposing that every General he falls in w 
rank, or has ranked, high asa military | 
too, although it certainly savours of an 
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we find men writing their names Squire, Governor, 
President, Earl, Duke; and I-had a neighbour whose 
parents had (I thought) profanely adopted for their 
son the name of Jehu Lord. But to proceed with the 
names of places. 

The early settlers of the New England States were, 
as I before observed, a religious and sedate community, 
so that the names they bestowed upon their new towns 
and villages were either of a moral or locally charac- 
teristic nature; such, for instance, as Concord, Pro- 
vidence, and Salem—or Newport, Springfield, and 
Hollowell. But the first-settlers of the southern states 
were persons of quite a different character; for they 
were not driven, as it were, from their homes to seek a 
refuge in the wilds of America, but emigrated under 
government grants or influence, or else they were con- 
victs transported to those (then) new colonies. Those, 
therefore, who had the naming of the towns and settle- 
ments—heing under government influence,—naturally. 
enough felt disposed to flatter their patrons, and hence, 
may be accounted for such names as Elizabeth Town, 
Virginia, Raleigh, Brunswick, Augusta, Beaufort, St. 
Mary’s, Williamsburg, York Town, &c. After the pe- 
riod when the country began to attract a more general 
attention, and persons from all parts of the Tnited 
Kingdom resorted in considerable numbers to these 
flourishing colonies, we find that the new comers for 
the most part adopted the precise names of the towns 
or villages, or parishes, in which they had resided in 
their native country; without any reference whatever, 
to similarity of situation, &e. This seems to have been 
a common feeling throughout the whole range of the 
(then) provinces ; and consequently we tad Tohioe 
Bristols, Plymouths, Newcastles, Yorks, Oxfords, Cam-, 
bridges, Belfasts, and Berwicks, scattered all through 
the part of the country which was then inhabited. Fre- 
quently, however, they named their counties afler our 
towns, and their towns after our counties. Thus, for 
instance, they have I know not how many towns called 
Northumberland, and probably an equal number of 
counties named Richmond and Chester. Most of the 
rivers have been wisely permitted to retain their Indian 
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names; and in particular districts the counties have 
been named afier the lakes, rivers, or tribes of Indians 
once resident there. 

The names of places proceeded pretty much in this 
way until after the close of the American war of the 
Revolution, when a totally new system of names was 
immediately afterwards introduced. The people of the 
thirteen United Provinces having established their inde- 
pendence, after a Jong and severe struggle, no longer 
thought of adopting popular English names, but sub- 
stituted those of their own citizens who had been in any 
way instrumental in working out what they considered 
the salvation of their country. At the head of a long 
list of popular names stands (and very deservedly) that 
of Washington; and I verily believe there are, at this 
present period, more than five hundred places, in- 
cluding counties, towns, villages, and townships, bearing 
the name of this great and goodman. The capital city 
of the country has, very honourably and appropriately, 
received the name of the great founder of the republic ; 
while many a flourishing town, and fertile county, is 
proud in recording, for the benefit of future generations, 
that its founders were admirers, or perhaps followers, 
of the first president of the United States. I hardly 
know which of the popular names of 1776 ranks next 
to Washington, in respect.to their memories being 
perpetuated in the names of places from one extremity 
ofethe country to the other; but the three following, in 
particular, stand unrivalled, namely, Franklin, Adams, 
and Jefferson. Lafayette, who gave his talents and 
his wealth, to the cause of freedom in America, comes 
in for a tolerable share of the young towns and counties 
which have been Frenchified in grateful remembrance 
of his generous services. Then follow, hosts of Waynes, 
Warrens, Sullivans, Gates’s, Greens,. Montgomerys, 
M‘Keanes, and I know not how many scores of revolu- 
tionary worthies ;, and from these may. be dated one of 
those striking popular eras of the names of places in 
America. 

Soon after the close of the revolutionary war large 
tracts of land were distributed among those who had 
taken up arms in the defence of the country, which 
tracts were designated military reserves. It seems both 
reasonable and natural to suppose that the names of 
the highest renown amongst themselves would have 
been bestowed upon the new towns and settlements as 
-hey sprang up; but, no! there was an ambition to 
go even beyond this; for the young Republic having 
adopted. the Roman eagle on her heraldic escutcheon— 
Roman, as well as Grecian history, was ransacked for 
* names that lived but in the classic page ;” so that, in 
a few. years after the uninhabited forest had been 
divided and sub-divided into counties and townships, 
there sprung up in the wilderness such places as Brutus, 
Cincinnatus, Pompey, Marcellus, Tully, Solon, Scio, 
Romulus, Ithaca, Palmyra, Sparta, Athens, Ulysses, 
Homer, Virgil, &c. And then, as if those who had 
exhibited a Jess martial spirit in the great struggle for 
liberty were not for being outdone regarding remark- 
able. names, they adopted a long list of English classical 
writers and philosophers; and. in districts contiguous 
to the ancients we find Newton, Locke, Bacon, Dryden, 
Addison, &c., so that these may be said to constitute 
another class of names of about fifty years standing. 

In later times—that is since the interior of the country 
began rapidly to fill up, and when peace and security 
apparently had been firmly established—the names 
wes by the settlers cannot be so distinctly classified 
as_heretofore. There are three separate influences, 
however, which seem mainly to have decided the nam- 
ing of new towns, about this period, namely, French 
influence existing in consequence of the assistance given 
by France in bringing about the independence of the 
country ; hence the numerous French names, and the 
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almost universal termination “ville,” for no class of 
names is. more common than Woodvilles, Watervilles, 
Meadvilles, Smithvilles, Brownvilles, Meanvilles, and 
Bellevilles. Then the spirit of independence gave names 
to Liberty and Libertyvilles, Free Towns and Free- 
donias, and various others of a similar signification, 
And in the third place, the great influx of foreigners— 
European settlers—introduce all manner of. names into 
the various sections of the forests where they chance to 
setile. In this way matters progressed until after the 
last war between this country and the United States; 
which, although not of long continuance, gave a number 
of their naval and military leaders such a hold on 
public opinion and sentiment, that after its close it was 
the fashion for several years to bestow upon the new 
and rising counties, towns, and villages, such names as 
Jackson, Decatur, Brown, Monroe, Lawrence, &c., to 
which were attached, agreeably to the tastes of the 
settlers, all sorts of terminations. The first of these 
names stands conspicuously forward from the rest, for 
he has already lived to see (if he casts his eye over the 
map of the United States) some hundreds of Jacksons 
Jacksonvilles, and Jacksonburgs; indeed his name, 
in this respect, has almost rivalled that of the immorta 
Washington. 

I have now gone through the prevailing classes of 
names, and have endeavoured to assign for their origin 
certain causes and dates. With regard to the present 
time there appears to be such a@ dearth of popular 
claimants, that it becomes almost a matter of accident, 
whether the new townships shall be called London or 
Constantinople, Charleston or Johnston, Greenfield or 
Pleasant Valley, Harmony or Mount Sion; so that 
until,some new impulse shall be given which shall 
excite men’s minds and passions, a mixed multitude 
of names will be given to the places found in those 
districts of country now in a state of becoming popu- 
lated; and in proportion as the good sense of the 
parties therewith connected shall have a prevailing in- 
fluence, so, in like proportion, will the original Indian 
names be retained; and which are, in general, alto- 
gether preferable to those for which they are usually 
abandoned. 


TUNIS AND TRIPOLI. 

(Extracts from the Diary of the Rev. C. F. Ewald. who has been 
fur some years employed in Africa as a Missionary on behalf o: 
the Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. The 
extracts which follow are taken from the first part of his 
Diary; the only part yet published. The work is edited by 
Dr. P. Ewald, his brother, at Nuremberg.) 

At Soliman, near Tuns*, 

As soon as we had quitted the abodes of the living, we 

came to the graves of the dead, which extend as far as 

the city gates. Our road lay along them fora quarter 
of a league, and the white sepulchres, illumed by the 
rising sun, were glistering among the neighbowing 
hills. The sight of these tombs forcibly recalled-to my 
mind our Saviour’s illustration in Matthew xxiii. 27-29+, 
as the graves both of Jews and Mahometaus are still 
white-washed from time to time, and thus produce a 
fine effect, especially when seen in the distance. The 
morning was lovely, the scenery still more so; and 
although but half cultivated, the whole plain was clothed 
with a beautiful verdure. On my right hand flowery 
plains alternated with corn-fields; while on my _ left 
the Lake of Tunis and gentle hills covered with olive- 
trees delighted the eye. How glorious a country! 
Here thousands and thousands of human beings might 





* About 20 miles S.S.E. of Tunis. 

+ “ Woe unto you, Seribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within of dead men’s bones, and of all un- 
cleanness,” _ 
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live in peace, happiness, and abundance, were the 
sceptre wielded by a Christian prince, and the hand of 
industry animated by the principles of the Gospel. As 
it is, Moslem tyranny has crushed and depopulated the 
whole land. 

Doctor’s Fee-—On my to return to Sotiman, I ob- 
served a great concourse of people; on inquiring the 
reason, they told me that they had had various popular 
fétes for the last ten days in honour of the Bey’s reco- 
very. The Bey, who had been extremely ill for several 
months, was at length restored, and able publicly to 
attend the last festival of Beyram. The great men of 
his court desired to give some token of their gratitude 
to his principal physician, an Italian, for his skill in 
having prolonged the life of their master. They placed 
a dish in an ante.chamber of the seraglio, and stationed 
a Mameluke, who cried out, “ Let every one to whom 
the health of the Bey is dear, reward the restorer of it, 
the excellent Doctor N. N.” Accordingly, all who 
wished publicly to testify their regard for their ruler, 
threw money into the dish. The sum thus contributed 
is proclaimed aloud in the following announcement :— 
N. N. has publicly declared his great devotion to our 
lord and master, and given so and so much. In this 
way the Bey’s physician received 50,000 franes. This 
custom is usual also on the marriage of a prince or 
princess. ‘The great people of the country throw their 
gifts into the plates, and as this takes place in the pre- 
sence of the whole court, no one wishes to be behind- 
hand, and large sums of money and precious stones are 
by this mode presented to the bride and bridegrootn. 


Nabal is a considerable town, about a quarter of a 
league from the sea, and one league from the ancient 
Neapolis*. It is said to contain about 8000 inhabit- 
ants, though from its extent it might probably contain 
twice as many—desolation, however, meets us at every 
step, and the number of ruinous houses is very consider- 
able. Various reasons are assigned for its decay—the 
oppression of the government, and popular superstition. 
Whenever the Bey is apprized that an inhabitant of 
Nabal is in possession of money, he seeks opportunity 
to involve him in a law-suit, which invariably termi- 
nates against him ; he is expelled from his abode, which 
is left to the devastating influence of the weather till it 
falls into ruins. Another cause of the abandonment of 
houses is a superstitious belief that they are haunted by 
spirits which have taken up their residence in them; 
in this case they are instantly deserted, and left as a 
perpetual abode to their invisible tenants. 








On leaving Hammamet we came to the rvins of the 
once flourishing Roman city of Faradeese, which com- 
mences on the coast, and extends far into the plain. 
A league farther on we arrived at the well Bir Salem. 
Here the shepherds assemble to water their flocks, the 
camels of the caravans come hither to replenish their 
supply of water, and the weary pilgrim to allay his 
parching thirst. With how much simplicity and truth 
is every scene represented in Scripture! It was ata 
well that Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, waited with his 
camels till the women should come out of the city to 
draw water. Ata well Jacob met with Rachel; and 
Moses, when, fleeing into the land of Midiam, helped 
the daughters of Jethro to fetch water out of the well. 
At @ well, too, our Lord talked with the woman of 
Samaria. This custom prevails among the Arabs to 
this day. It is however necessary, by way of explana- 
tion, that I should state that the coast of North Africa 
is inhabited by three distinct classes of Arabs, In the 
towns they are called Moors; these shut up their wives 
and daughters, who, when suffered to go abroad, are so 


evinpletely muffled up as to appear only a moving mass. 
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live either in tents or villages, and still retain the same 
manners as we find in the Bible. The Bedouins are 
wandering Arabs who have no ‘settled dwellings, and 
move from place to place. Towards evening we see 
the women and girls leave their tents or houses, and 
repairing to the wells to draw water. The pitchers, 
which are in the form of an urn with two handles, are 
carried upon the shoulder. These wells are~ always 
situated without the town, and for the convenience of 
the shepherds, at a considerable distance from their 
dwellings. 





AN ISLAND IN THE MENAI. 
{From a Corresponilent. } 
In crossing the Menai Bridge, the ‘traveller, if he has 
time and inclination to observe any thing but that 
magnificent work, may see, on the Caernarvon side, a 
small island about midway across the straits of the 
Menai. On this island he may see a neatly-built cot- 
tage and outbuildings, and, touching it at one point, a 
semicircular enclosure of strong wicker-work, formed of 
stakes driven into the bed of the river, wattled with 
strong branches of the beech-tree, at such distances 
that the water passes easily through the interstices, 
If he has leisure, he will find a short time passed on 
the island by no means mis-spent in exaniining it, and 
in hearing from its inhabitants an account of their em- 
ployment and their mode of life. An opening from 
the Holyhead Road, near the column raised by public 
gratitude to commemorate the services of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, leads by an easy path to the water’s edge, 
where the owner of the island, upon being hailed from 
the shore, meets the stranger with a boat and fetries 
him over to his dominions. This owner is William 
Jones, who lives wholly upon the island, together with 
his wife, two sons, two cats, a doug, and some pigs. He 
is about fifty years of age; but his hard life has greatly 
injured his constitution, and he would probably be taken 
by most people to be nearer seventy than fifty: his 
sons are fine intelligent lads; and at present sirong 
and healthy, although born and bred on the island. 
His present wife is the second, whom he has succeeded 
in persuading to leave the comforts of the Island of 
“Anglesey for the cares of that in the Menai. They 
live on the produce of the fish caught in the enclosure 
already mentioned, which they take in a manner preb« 
ably new to most persons. Great quantities of fish pass 
into the Menai, at Beaumaris, with the tide, which 
runs with considerable force through the Straits: of 
these, numbers are brought into the enclosure, by 
which their progress is effectually stopped; and being 
prevented by the force of the tide from returning up 
the stream, they are made prisoners, and, at low water, 
easily taken by the fisherman and his family. Between 
20,060 and 30,000 herrings, I was assured by him, 
have been thus secured at one ‘“ take;” and soles, 
salmon, and other kinds of fish are also frequently 
caught in great numbers. A ready sale is generally 
found for these fish at Bangor, Beaumaris, &c:; such 
as are not immediately disposed of are either dried or 
salted in the outbuildings on the island, which are con- 
veniently fitted up for that purpose. This marine pre~ 
serve is well known to cormorants and other birds of 
prey, who pay it frequent visits; but the islanders keep 
a gun in constant readiness, with which they make 
great slaughter through openings in the windows of the 
cottage. ‘These poor people are very civil and commu- 
nicative, but the father alone speaks English. They 
are delighted when any one visits'them, and are much 
gratified by being questioned concerning their habits, 
their gains, and other matters. ‘They seem contented 
and happy, and are lively and cheerful in their manners ; 
and the stranger who can converse with them in their 





The other class, who go by the general name of Arabs, 
* About 32 miles 5,S.E, of Tunis, 


own language will find them great talkers, Their: cot- 
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tage is well built, of the same material which forms the 
rock on which it stands, and the interior is clean and 
comfortably furnished ; many of its comforts are owing 
to the fortunate circumstance of Mrs. Jones having 
been a servant in the family of one of the worthiest 
men in the principality, the Rev. Henry Rowlands, of 
Plas-gwyn, whose active benevolence is ever finding 
out objects on which to employ itself. At the western 
end of the cottage is a small room, which commands a 
lovely view up the Menai, of Plas Newid, the seat of the 
Marquis of Anglesey, on the right bank, and the Caer- 
narvonshire range of mountains on the left. In this 
room small parties not unfrequently take tea, and spend 
some hours. The water has risen so high within the last 
twenty years, as more than once to cover the is!and to the 
depth of a foot. ‘The extreme principle of Temperance 
Societies, which is now very prevalent in Wales, and 
which has produced very beneficial effects amongst the 
peasantry, has reached William Jones’s island, where 
not a drop of aught fermented has been allowed during 
the last two years. ‘To so great a length is this prin- 
ciple carried in the neighbourhood, that numbers of 
the people will not use even the yeast made by the 
brewers, but they make a yeast of their own with po- 
tatoes and other articles, which furnishes them with a 
cheap and substitute, The fisherman's wife uses 
this yeast, and her bread, though coarse, is excellent. 
Their drink is buttermilk, a beverage most distasteful 
to an English palate, being at once salt and sour. 
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CHANGE OF THE WATER LEVEL IN THE 
BALTIC. 


In Mr. Greenough's Address to the Geological Society, 
as reported in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ it is stated 
that, as early as the time of Swedenberg, who wrote in 
1715, it was observed that the level of the Baltic and 
German Ocean was on the decline. About the middle 
of the last century an animated and long-continued 
discussion took: place in Sweden, first as to the cause 
of this phenomena, and then as to its reality. Hellant 
of Tornea, who has been assured of the fact by his 
father, an old boatman, and who afterwards witnessed 
it himself, bequeathed all he had to the Academy of" 
Sciences, on condition that they should proceed with™ 
the investigation ; the sum was smail, but the bequest 
answered the purpose. Some of the members of the 
Academy made marks on exposed cliffs and in shel- 
tered bays, recording the day on which the marks were 
made, and their then height above the water. The 
Baltic affords great facility to those who conduct such 
experiments, as there is no tide, nor any other circum- 
stance to affect its level, except unequal pressure of 
the atmosphere on its surface and on that of the ocean; 
this produces a variation, which is curiously exemplified 
at the Lake Malar, near Stockholm. As the baro- 
meter rises or falls, the Baltic will flow into the lake 
or the lake into the Baltic. The variation resulting 
from the inequality of atmospheric pressure, however, 
is trifling. In sheltered spots mosses and lichens grow 
down to the water's edge, and thus form a natural re- 
gister of its level. Upon this line of vegetation marks 
were fixed, which now stand in many places two feet 
above the level of the water. In the years 1820-21, 
Bruncrona visited the old marks, measured the height 
of each above the line of vegetation, fixed new marks, 
and made a report to the Academy. With this report 
has been published an Appendix by Halestrom, contain- 
sy account of measurements made by himself and 

along the coast of Bothnia. From these docu- 
ments it would appear—|st, that along the whole coast 
of the Baltic the water is lower in respect to the land 
than it used to be; 2ndly, that the amount of variation 
is not uniform. Mence it foliows, that either the sea 
and land bave both undergone a change of level, or the 
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land only; aehange of level in the sea only, will:notex- 
plain the phenomena. A quarter of a Centiry has now 
elapsed since Mr. Von Buch declared his conviction that 
the surface of Sweden was slowly rising all the way from 
Frederickshall to Abo, and added, that the ‘rise might 
probably extend into Russia, Of the truth of that 
doctrine, the presumption is so strong, as to demand 
that similar experiments and observations should be 
instituted and continued for a series of years in other 
countries, with a view to determine whether any change 
of level is slowly taking place in those also. The 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
has already obeyed the call. A committee has been 
appointed to procure satisfactory data to determine’ the 
question as far as relates to the coasts of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; and it is to be hoped that similar investi- 
gations will also be set on foot along the coasts of 
France and Italy, and eventually be extended to many 
of our colonial possessions. 





CHARITABLE ESTABLISHMENTS AT CON- 


STANTINOPLE. Sy 
Among such establishments those which first present them- 
selves to our notice are the “ imarets (or kitchens) of the 


poor.” ~ At these places bread, rice and meats, @re dis- 
tributed every day to such persons as have been 
furnished with a ticket by the trustees of the mdsque or the 
imam of the r.’ Constantinople has not one iimaret 
which does not support from 2000 to 3000 persons, without 
including the students, the attendants of t ues and 
the librarians, who derive their subsistence from same 
= The other geen rgeee, are less known; 
ut there are very large buildings appropriated to. the 
reception of infirm and poor persons destitute of ci. 
To each of these hospitals gardens are attached, where the 
sick are wont to take st — and —s for their ablu- 
tions are not forgotten, rooms in buildings are 
spacious and airy; but they are furnished with no other 
moveables or beds than large circular sofas, upon which 
thirty or forty persons sleep by night and recline by day. 
There are many persons in each of the hospitals appointed 
to attend on the infirm and sick. These establishments are 
ealled in Turkish daroush-shifa (house of reward), or 
dewakane (house of medicaments). This seems to indicate 
that the Turks had formerly hospitals like ours; but this 
is not now the case; for although they afford in the dewa- 
kane an asylum to the infirm and poor, medical assistance 
is not supplied. The only establishment, resembling our 
hospitals for the sick, at Constantinople, is that for the 
soldiers upon the plateau of Mal-Téssé, situated opposite the 
tes of Adrianople and of Egri-Capau, and which from a 
istance looks like a barrack. e buildings, which are of 
wood, inclose a large square court, and are capable of ac- 
commodating from 1000 to 1200 patients. The organization 
of this establishment is still very imperfect ; the pharmacy 
embraces a very smal] number of medicaments, and all the 
sick are confounded in such a manner that instead of being 
cured of his own disorder, incurs great risk of getting 
another. The hospital of Mal-Téssé is not the only mili 
hospital established at Constantinople. The imperial gu 
have two hospitals, and there is also: a hospital for sailors in 


and the patients are lodged in rooms the iron-grated 
windows of which look into the court. Nothing can be 
more melancholy than the s le of human i i 
which the rooms surrounding this enclosure exhibit. 
of the lunatics is held by a chain, one end of which is 
fastened round his neck and the other to the iron grating 
of a window ; and each is furnished with a covering, a mat, 
oo of bread er a jug of See No aa Pelliety 04 
pted in this establishment, which is sep y 
the charity of foreigners, and the assistance given by the 
friends of the lunatics. Each religious sect at Constan- 
tinople has a@ hospital for its own madmen. That of the 
Greeks is near the gate of Egri-Capau; and the patients 
are little better treated than in the establishments of the 
Turks. have also a church where many of these mi- 
serable beings are seen chained to the stalls.—French Jour. 
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